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| “Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
i 


the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 


|| ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
| and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 


true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipenr or 
Tus Unirep States, but the Commaxpen or THR Aaxy, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .”. . . From tho instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
witn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 


|| atroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, te 


a foreign power. .. . It isa war power. I say itisa wm, 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 


| it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 


has power to cot. y on the war, and wusT CARRY IT ON, AO- 
CORDING TO THE Laws OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 


i an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
| tions swept by the board, and Martial. POWER TAKES THE 


PLACE oF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 


| array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 


cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q, Avama, 
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:gNGRATULATORY SPEECHES OF EDWARD 
1) s 
ee EVERETT AND OHARLES SUMNER. - 
onromptu meeting for congratulation over 
a mn a results of the election was held in Fan- 
i} i) am Tuesday evening, Sth inst., an Immense 
vol highly intelligent and loyal men being 
"whose enthusiasm was at the highest pitch. 
 opedings were of a very interesting charac- 


he 
ee 
tarot 
proce edit . : 
‘In the course of the evening— , 
oper, of the committee to request 
sepeonce of Hon. Edward Everett, reported that | 
‘ommittee had attended to their duty, and that 
ye. Everett was upon the platform. Mr. Everett 
vok the stand, and was greeted with most tumultu- 
"apd exciting cheers, which were again and again 
neated, and by waving of hats. When the ap- 
; sided, he addressed the meeting. 


te 
Hon. Samuel He 


ok 


pause had sul 
: SPEECH OF MR. EVERETT. 
lam sure, fellow citizens, I must be something 
or Jess than human, if I can receive such a 
meas this without emotion. Nothing but the 
i i successes of this day could have drawn me 
tay home this evening, for I am really not ina 
tate of health that enables me to address you either 
. But how could I re- 


tate 
° your satisfaction or my Own. y 
paw at home when I heard that 4000 voters were 
tore in Faneuil Hall, to exchange congratulations 
s the glorious success which has this day been | 
vbieved ? 1 come, fellow-citizens, to congratulate 
von, to congratulate the community in which we 
jive, tocongratulate our whole beloved country on 
the expression which bas this day taken place, of the 
inion of Boston, of Massachusetts, and of New 
England. (Cheers.) I congratulate you, my friends, 
oo the manuer in which you have pronounced upon 
the great issues now before the country. I congrat- 
late you upon having sent back to Congress our 
Githful, intelligent, and devoted representatives, 
Messrs. Hooper and Rive, (cheers,) beyond all ex- 
tation, my friends, as to the glorious majority 
which you have given them. Why, I went to my 
fiend, Mr. Rice, yesterday, with a little anxiety in | 
my mind to know what efforts were making to de- | 
feat him. J asked him how matters were looking in 
his district. “ Why,” said he, * I think we shall car- 
ry by from four to eight hundred majority.” (Ap- 
plause.) But now I believe it is four thousand— 
isn't it?—at least, my friends, and it is really a thing 
n which the country is to be congratulated—that 
instead of repudiating a faithful, trusty, loyal ser- 
vant, we have sent him back with this overwhelming 
majority to the service of the country. Gentlemen, 
[had the honor of addressing you two or three 
weeks ago in this hall, not without anxiety as to 
vhat might be the result of this great appeal to the 
eople—but an anxiety, I must say, overborne by 
confidence and hope. But, gentlemen, I must con- 
es I did not expect that you would pronounce this 
with such tan in with such an approach to 
ertaiuty. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I consider this 
ection as the most important, the most momentous 
which has ever been decided by the people. It was 
not tocarry this or that man for this or that office— 
not toelect or re-elect this or that candidate ; but in 
ny sober judgment,and after the best reflection which 
lhave been able to give, meditating upon the sub- 
ect for vears and years—after the best consideration 
tat Ihave been able to give it—we were called 
pon this day, throughout the United States, to de- 
le whether they should be the United States any 
ager (applause); whether this great Republic 
soald remain one and indivisible, an example to the 
ations of the earth, and prove that man is not in- 
capable of self-government, or whether it should go 
down in sordid ruins, the despair of the friends of 
erty throughout the world, the joy alone of despots 
Te, tyrants. (Cries of “ good!” and applause.) 
‘bat question, my friends, as far as depends on you, 
tas been settled this day, and 1 doubt not, in full ac- 
wdance with you, will have been settled by the 
people of the United States. I rejoice, too, my 
inends, in another agreeable incident of the day. 1 
"yoce that Captain Winslow has arrived bere after 
‘s$ glorious success, and has brought us the news 
‘at another of those pests of the ocean is safe at 
‘Me Dottom of the sea. (Cheers.) I could wish, as 
®e gentleman who preceded me said, that Captain 
“slow was here with us. It is my satisfaction to 
‘now that the first thing that be did when he set his 
“Upon the shores of his native land, was to go 
“4 Vote to support the government of his country. 
‘Temendous cheers.) My friends, I did not think, 
*ea the Committee did me the honor to wait upon 
“tat it was physically in my power to speak to 
‘a8 many words as | have done on this oceasion. 
Pe, therefore, you wil! pardon me if I cut short 
By address, and again exchange with you the most 
aad Mon coer atulations on the vote which Boston 
‘Massachusetts have given this day. (Three 
“STS were given for Mr. Everett.) 
After Mr. Everett had concluded, the Chairman 
Pee the audience to sing “ America.” The 
» \. Were“ deaconed ” in a very graceful manner 
rm Mr. James R. Elliot, and the band accompanied 
“¢¥oeal melody. Jt was an exceedingly effective 
Prormance, ~ 
ey: Chairman called upon Mr. James H. Elliot to 
py, 2 aging “John Brown’s body,” &c. Mr. 
“sang the air with fine effect, the immense as- 
i ining in the chorus. 
re ss — Sumner, who was upon the platform, 
tod the ra Ny called tor. He ascended the rostrum, 
>), sembled thousands greeted him with tu- 
dene lasting some minutes. When they 
‘sided, he addressed the meeting. 
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SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 

wy OW CITIZENS The trumpet of victory is 
Load ‘h ‘ng through the land “ Glory, Hallelujah. 

on) oe), Atis the silver trampet of an arch- 
g. 2 boing in valleys, traversing mountains, and 
1g the Whole country with immortal melodies, 
el “lto awaken other echoes throughout the 
Uthe (cheers,) as it proclaims “ liberty throughout 
Silene to all the inbabitants thereof.” (Great 

Pause, 

Seeh is the 
Q epoch in 


Vorld, 





victory which we celebrate, marking 
our history, and in the history of the 
lings not beyond infinite victory there are two 
"9 ~ usually occurring together, which we here 
“ang camel a funeral and a birth. (Great laugh- 
¥ the Pplause.) The funeral we celebrate is that 
Vth all Fe pene party, which we bury to-night 
tad patrid dishonors that belong to it. Loathsome 
nd, Jur nt Corruption while it was still above 
oe be hurried out of sight, where its sick- 
endo ‘ach will cease to be a nuisance. (Tre- 
The fi cheering.) 
Fas je wTatic party had ceased to be patriotic. 
D bei. yr upatby with the rebellion, so much so as 
in ag orthern wing. Such a party could not ex- 
Sountry that had determined to exist. It was 
aa a shame, and hereafter it can never 
~. €xcept with contumely. (Cries of 
» and cheers.) 


ein, 





aT 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living siall forfeit fair renown, 
And, double dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


} 
{ 


And this is the condition of that infamous party which | 


forgot country. 
The extent of its degradation may be seen in the 


| 


| 


We, too, shall fail if we look behind. Forward, not peace that may be offered by the misguided masses ernment and the rule of expedients and compromise. 


backward, is the word ; firmly, courageously, faith-' 
fully. 
ice. There must be no fear of “ igritating” the | 
rebels. When the Almighty Power hurled Satan | 
and his impious peers 
9 headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 

With hideous rnin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire ” 





frauds which it has perpetrated, in the hope of influ- | there was no Chicago Platform, proposing “ a ces- | 
pert , P 


encing the election. Nothing so mean as these in all | sation of hostilities, with a view to a convention or ©.) .orvative. 


history. Fraud is always odious; but it becomes | other peaceable means”; nor was there any at-| 
more so in proportion to the occasion on which it is | tempt to save the traitors from Divine vengeance. | 
employed. It is odious in small things; doubly odi- | Personal injuries we may forgive ; but government | 


ous in greater things. To cheat one man isa crime ; | Cannot always forgive. There are cases where par- 
But if | don is out of place. 
these men be citizen soldiers, now fighting for their | raged must be protected. That beautiful land, now 
country, and it is proposed to cheat them of their | degraded by slavery, must be redeemed, and a gen- 


to cheat a whole class of men is greater far. 


votes by barefaced fraud, I know no language which 
can depict the loathsome and most intolerable enor- 
mity of the offence. And yet this is the fraud that 
has been attempted—happily, the last and dying 
fraud of the Democratic party. (Applause.) Would 
you know the origin of this fraud and its special in- 
spiration ? I can tell you. It is slavery. Men who 


make up their minds to sustain slavery stick at noth- | are extended ; if schools are planted—there will be 
If they are willing to forge chains, they will | nothing done inconsistent with that just clemency 


ing. 
not hesitate to forge votes. 


cheat soldiers 


| 


If they are willing to | which I rejoice to consider a public duty. Liberty 
enslave their fellow-men, they will not hesitate to|is the best cultivator, the surest teacher, and the 
Therefore all these recent frauds are most enterprising merchant. The whole country 
derived naturally out of that baseness and insensi- | will confess the new-born power, and those commer- 


Society that has been out- 


erous statesmanship must fix forever its immutable 
condition. If the chiefs of the rebellion are com- 
pelled to give way to emigrants from the North and 
from Europe, swelling population, creating new 
values, and opening new commerce; if the * poor 
whites” are reinstated in their rights; if a whole 
race is lifted to manhood and womanhood ; if roads 





bility to right which is bred of slavery. (Applause.) | cial cities which now sympathize so perversely with 


But these frauds testify against that Democratic par- belligerent slavery, will be among the earliest to | 
| enjoy the quickening change. 


ty which undertook to perpetrate them. 


Beyond all question | 


There was an English monarch, whose head, as it | the overthrow of this portentous crime, besides its | 
dropped from the block, was held up to the people, |immeasuradle contributions to civilization every- 
while a voice cried, “ This is the head of a traitor,” | where, will accomplish two things of direct material | 


Thus do I hold up the bead of the Democratic party, 
and say, “ This is the head of a traitor.” Let it be 


buried out of sight, and let the people dance at its | merce of the whole North. 


funeral. (Tremendous applause.) 
But I have said that we celebrate a birth as well 
asa funerai. 


{ 
| 
| 


The birth is the new life of our coun- | and fixed ir history, the Columbus of Nations, once 
try, which is born to-day into assured freedom, with | in chains, but now hailed as benefactor and discov- 
all its attendant glory. The voice of the people at }erer,who gave a New Liberty to mankind. For- 


advantage ; first, it will raise the fee-simple of the 
whole South, and secondly, it will enlarge the com-| 


I turn from these things in humble gratitude | 
to God, as I behold my country at last redeemed | 


the ballot-box has echoed back that great letter of |eign powers already watch the scene with awe. | 


the President, “ To all whom it may concern,” | 


(laughter and loud cheers,) declaring the integrity 


of the Union and the abandonment of slavery to | his own slaves, exalts that the republic which re- | 
be the two essential conditions of peace. (Loud vered him as Father has followed his example. 


applause.) Let the glad tidings go forth “to all 
whom it may concern”; to all the people of the 
United States, whether bond or free; to foreign 


countries; to the whole family of man ; to posterity ; | 


to the martyred band who have fallen in battle for 
their country ; to the angels above; aye! and tothe 
devils below, that this republic shall live and slavery 
shalldie. This is the great joy which we now an- 
nounce to the world. (Here there was a perfect tor- 
rent of approving cheers.) 


From this time forward, the rebellion is doomed | pai, of our own prosperity ; we talk of the prosper- 


more than ever. Patriot Unionists in the rebel 
States, take courage! Slaves, be of good cheer! The 
hour of deliverance is at hand. (Renewed cheer- 
ing.) 


> 


GRANDEUR OF THE OAUSE. 


Hon. Charles Sumner gave a very able, elaborate 
and eloquent address before the New York Young 
Men’s Republican Union, at the Cooper Institute, 
New York, on the 5th inst. We give below its con- 


In every aspect the contest is vast. ist | 
its relations to our own country ; it is vaster still in 
its relations to other countries. 


| 


| the course of his eloquent remarks he said :— 





} 
| 


/ enthusiastic meeting of the Union citizens of Wil- 


Saints and patriots from their home in the skies louk | 
down with delight; and Washington, who set free | 


= 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS AND VICTORY. 


Col. John W. Forney addressed a large and most 


mington, Del., on the eve of the recent election. In 


Look at the delivered State of Maryland, right 
before you! See what this Government has done 
for her! (A voice: “ Liberty,” and cheers.) We 





ity of the free States; but nowhere is there sucha 
testimony and such a trophy of the generosity. and 
statesmanship of Abraham Lincoln as in the pres- 
ent condition of the State of Maryland. And well | 
did that cheerful voice explain why this is so. It is | 
because liberty has been given to her slaves. | 
(Cries, ** That's so,” and cheers.) How given ? 
Not by the Proclamation of President Lincoln— | 
not by an order from a military commander—not | 
by bayonets at the polls—but by a tair ballot, al- | 


| lowing traitors themselves to vote against emanci- | 
cluding passage on the GRANDEUR OF THE CAUSE?) pation. By the aid of the soldiers’ vote, Maryland 


| 
| 


It is vast in became a tree State. 


The black fiend of slavery, 
which had so long oppressed her, which had made | 


Overthrow slavery | of her fair fields a desolation, which had made of | 


here, and you overthrow it everywhere—in Cuba, | her slaveholders an arrogant and dictatorial aristoc- | 


The 


” 


Brazil, and wherever a slave clanks his chain. 
: . ; 
whole execrable pretension of “ property in man, 


wherever it now shows its hideous front, will be driv- | tering stain upon the eseutcheon of the State of 


en back into its kindred night. Nor is this all. 
Overthrow slavery here, 


to untold heights of power and grandeur. 


ry. 
on example will be the day-star of the world. Lib- 
erty, everywhere, in all her struggles, will be ani- 
mated anew, and the down-trodden in distant lands 
will hail the day of deliverance. But let slavery 
prevail, and our republic will drop from its trans- 
cendent career, while the cause of liberal institu- 
tions in all lands will be darkened. There have 


been great battles in the past, on which human pro- | prophecy ! I will rot discuss the idea that there is | 
There was Marathon, when | to be resistance to Mr. Lincoln's re-election, for I 
the Persian hosts were driven back from Greece ; | have never yet seen men who are too cowardly to 
there was Tours, when the Saracens were arrested | go into the army, brave enough to resist a great 
| ners verdict at the polls. 


gress bas been staked. 


in their victorious career by Charles Martel ; there 
was Lepanto, when the Turks were brought to a 


stand in their conquests ; there was Waterloo. But | election in our State on the 11th of October. 


our contest is grander. We are fighting for nation- 
al life, assailed by belligerent slavery ; but such is 
the solidarity of nations, and so are mankind knit 
together, that our battle is now for the liberty of the 
world. The voice of victory here will resound 
through the universe. ‘ : 
Never was grander cause or sublimer conflict. 
Never holier sacrifice. Who is not saddened at the 
thought of the precious lives that have been given 
to Liberty’s defence? The soil of the rebellion is 
soaked with patriot blood; its turf is bursting with 
atriot dead. Surely they bave not died in vain. 
The flag which they upheld will continue to ad- 
vance. But this depends —_ your votes. ‘There- 
fore, for the sake of that flag, and for the sake of 
the brave men that bore it, now sleeping where 
no trumpet of battle can wake them, stand by the 


flag ! 

Tell me notof “failure” inthis war. There can 
be but one failure, and that is the failure to make 
an end of slavery; for on this mghteous consumma- 
tion everything depends. Let liberty be with us, 
and no power can prevail against us. Let slavery 
be acknowledged, and there 1s no power which will 
not mock and insult us. Such is the teaching of 
history, in one of its greatest examples. Napoleon, 
when compelled to exchange his empire for a nar- 
row island prison, exclaimed in bitterness of spirit, 
“ It is not the coalition which has dethroned me; it 
is liberal ideas.” It was not the European coalition 
marshalling its forces from the Don to the Orkneys, 
that drove the man of destiny from his lofty throne ; 
bat it was that liberty which be had offended. He 
saw and confessed the terrible antagonist, when he 
cried out, “I cannot re-establish myself; I have 
shocked the erent I have sinned inst liberal 
ideas, and I perish.” Memorable w of instruc- 
tion and warning! It is ideas that rule the world, 
and, unlike batteries and — they igh 

cut to us so conduct this 

ot ae we shall not shock mankind or sin 

against liberty. Let us so conduct it that we shall 
have Providence on our side. Nature has 

the eye in the front, that we may look forward and 

: and it is only by @ contortion that we are 

able to look behind. Therefore, in looking forward 

ples Siar Wiad Gl tocar 

ient adventurer who look ind as he was es- 

caping from the realms of death, and he failed. 


| racy, which bad made of her working men an in- 





| Providence which 
Abraham Lincoln. 
| some such catastrophe as that which submerged the 





} 


and our republic ascends | forever brushed away, and now Maryland stands | 
Thus | before you, Delaware—having still that same curse | 
far its natural influence has been impaired by slave- | eauing like a worm and canker into your heart—an 

Let this shameful burthen be dropped, and jexample, an evangelist calling upon you to do your 

full duty to-morrow. 





ferior and humiliated class—that fell curse, that fes- 


Calvert and Carroll, original Adolitionists, has been 


There is nothing but the interposition of Divine 
can defeat the re-election of 
(Cheers.) Nothing short of 


cities of the Old World thousands of years ago can 
prevent it. And when he is re-elected, mark the | 


(Cheers.) I remem- 
er well that we had a similar threat prior to the 
That 
if this was done, and that was done, and this was 
not done, and that was not done, there would be an 
uprising the morning after the election ; and yet, 
gentlemen, I have never seen a school-boy, who, 
with his satchel under his arm, after having refused 
to go to school, and after having been soundly 
thrashed by his good mother—I have never seen 
him go more submissively to his task, than these 
men who were so voviferoug and blatant before that 
election. So it will be again. The only thing we 
can proceed upon will be this—for we are the par- 
ty, not only of war against the common enemy, but 
we are the party of peace among ourselves. We 
are for fighting those who are against our country, 
and we are for making peace with those who have 
the right to exercise the privilege of suffrage at 
home. But there is such a thing as waking the 
sleeping lion; and when these men, who have pro- 
voked all these troubles, who have plunged us into 
this sea of blood, who have put, to use their own 
rhetoric, “ a dead man or the memory of a dead 
man in every house ”"—when they attempt to array 
themselves against us, who are simply desirous of 
continuing the rule of the present Administration 
to save our Government—when they lay their 
hands apon the altar of American liberty, let them 
beware! But to my prophecy. I predict that those 
very men who have been arraigning Abraham Lin- 
coln for unconstitational and arbitrary acts; who 
have been charging that he desires to continue this 
war; that he is accumulating a debt never to be 
paid; that he and his friends have grown rieh 
through the profits of this conflict—I predict that 
three weeks after bis re-election is announced, there 
will not be an intelligent man who has voted against 
him who will not admit that he was deceived by the 
leaders who have gulled him with these assertions. 
I have no right to declare a policy, and if Thad the 
right, I would not declare it now. 

Ihave no right to mark out what Mr. Lincoln's 
intentions will be when he is again chosen; but 
this I believe, and I say it in a conscientious spirit, 
bound by the connexion that will inspire me to-mor- 
row to give him my vote, that so far from a policy 
of bitter exterminativn against the Southern people 
—so far from a policy of exciting the evil passions 
of those who may be disappointed in his election— 
so far from se hago irpose to continue this 
war—so far any to refuse terms of 





There must be no false sentiment or coward- |” 


of the South—so far from doing any one of these 
things, he will astonish the people by the magnani- 


mity, and the prudence, and th® statesmanship of | would ensue ; in Europe, discouragement, confusion 


his conduct. (Cheers.) We are all radicals at 
times. We are all extreme men at times, especial- 
ly those of us who have reason to believe that our 
cause is so entirely right, and that the action of our 
adversaries is so entirely wrong; but when a man is 
placed in power, surrounded by all the responsibili- 
ties of the imperial position occupied by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he is, of necessity, a real 
He must take responsibilities. As 
Mr. Lincoln said himself with a wisdom almost in- 
spired : “ What I am laboring for is, the restoration 
of my country. If I can have the whole Union, 
with slavery or without slavery, I will have it; but 
I will have the Union.” (Cheers.) Now, in saying 
this, recollect there are some things that never can 
be restored. You may restore the Union, but you 
cannot restore slavery. (Cheers.) You may re- 
store the liberties of the deluded white men of the 
South, but vou cannot restore the black men to 
slavery, no more than you can lay your hands upon 
the sun, and with polluted finger tarnish it. No 
more, my countrymen, than you can infuse into the 
reeking, putrescent corpse the breath of life. But 
we can have a restored people. We can bring back 
these deluded men who have been contending 
against the flag which in their hearts they have al- 
ways loved, although their leaders have not. We 
ean bring them back, and banish the conspirators to 
the farthest regions of the earth, there to wander 
with the ineffaceable brand upon their brows, never 
again to be received into civilized communities, and 
only to be remembered as the baffled murderers of 
their country. (Cheers.) 
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A VOICE FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser':— 
Le Siécle of the 15th of October contains an ar- 
ticle upon the yreat issue in America, written and 





signed by Henri Martin, the great historian of bis | 


own country, which is so appreciative of our cause, 
and such a noble and important indorsement of it, 
that American residents abroad have at once indi- 


| cated an interest in having it presented to the Amer- 


ican public. 

The enclosed is a translation forwarded from Paris, 
which you are at liberty to use in your columns, as 
you think best. A Union Man. 

Nov. 4, 1864. 


LINCOLN AND McCLELLAN. 
[Frox Le Siecle of Paris, Oct. 15.] 


In a few weeks the ballot will have decided the 
fate of the American republic, and the immense 
moral interests which, throughout the entire world, 
are attached to its destiny. 

Never has a more solemn question been personi- 
fied in the names of two men. 

In the presence of these nominations, the equivo- 
cation disappears under which those have sheltered 
themselves, who pretended that the object of the 
war was not the abolition of slavery—an equivoca- 
tion founded apon this fact, that the South trampled 
under foot the Constitution, for the sole purpose of 
securing the maintenance of slavery, the future of 
which was threatened; while the North, attacked at 
first, simply defended the violated Constitution, and 
did not pronounce itself, till later, upon the question 
of slavery. 

The two nominations are as distinctly defined as 
possible. On other occasions candidates often en- 
velop themselves in clouds, and avail themselves of 
shiftings and transitions; but in this case we must 
admit that on both side there are precision and can- 
dor. 

McClellan's nomination means the prosecution of 
the war as it was conducted in its early days; the 
revocation of the great measures which have changed 
its character, and transformed it into a war for prin- 
ciples ; itis the abandonment of those results which 
have cost thousands of millions of treasure, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men ; it isthe demand for the 
re-establishment of the Constitution as it was before 
the war, with slavery, and with less hope of seeing 
it some day disappear; it is the North, as its ene- 
mies paint it abroad, and as the self-styled, anti-re- 
publican democrats imagine it; it is the sacrifice of 
moral interests and eternal right to the exterior and 
material re-establishment of the American Unior, 
hencetorth to be destitute of every elevated aim 
and every reason for existing among nations; it is 
a materialistic America, governed by force and 
chance. 

Lincoln’s nomination means the war, as the provi- 
dential march of events has made it; the Constitu- 
tion, asit ought to be, with the abolition of, slavery, 
and the final victory of modern civilization over a 
soviety which audaciously claimed the mission of 
turning loose anew upon the world the scourge of 
ancient slavery; it is the America of Washington 
and Franklin, resuming the course of its glorious 
career, after having removed by the sword the canker 
that was consuming it. 

Should Lincoln be elected, his programme will 
work out its own execution. ‘The South, convinced 
of the inflexible resolution of its adversaries, exhaust- 
ed by the gigantic effort in which, at the present mo- 
ment, all that remains to them of men and re- 
sources is at stake, will lose courage in losing its last 
chance. 

It will be compelled to accept conditions humbling 
to its pride, and to restore to free labor, a labor traly 
productive, the fine lands which slave rule in its pro- 
gress has made barren. Prejudices and habits must 
yield to necessity ; that race which was skilled only 
in fighting and in living by the sweat of others, must 
be purified and regenerated by the labor of their 
own heads and bands, if they wish not to disappear 
before the conflict with the laborious colonies of Eu- 
rope, which will penetrate into Southern territory, 
with the arms of agriculture and industry, as patri- 
otic hosts have already penetrated it with the arms 
of war. Atall events, the oligarchy of master over 
slave will give place to true democracy. 

If McClellan be elected, on the contrary, his sad 
programme would hardly be carried out. Re-union 
at the cost of the preservation of slavery, which 
would be the shame and moral ruin of the North, 
and the irremediable degradation of the whole United 
States, would not be accomplished. The South, re- 
covering itself at once, and perceiving a divided 
North, would not treat upon other conditions than 
separation. 

McClellan would be forced to make peace at any 
price ; and soon the great republic, broken into three 
separate ps, incapable of serious organiza- 
tion, would erter upon a future of infinite trouble 
and misery, that would reduce it to the condition of 
Spanish America, in its worst days, with convulsions 
forne ae ed more terrible, and proportioned to the 
indivi of Anglo- Americans. 

The fall of the great republic would not have the 
effect in Europe, as certain persons flatter them- 
selves, of strengthening the mixed systems of gov- 


Pure despotism would alone be the gainer. In Amer- 
| ica, anarchy mingled with oligarchy and dictatorship 


_and a political demoralization that would pave the 
| way to ezarism, unless some desperate awakening 
should save civilization. 

Let principles be victorious in the election of Lin- 
coln, and everything will be strengthened and en- 
couraged on this side of the Atlantic. The grand 

| type of representative government, without the cor- 
| ruption of the middle ages, without a State church 
| or an hereditary aristocracy, as in England, will re- | 
| appear in all its splendor ; liberty will be disencum- 
| bered in the “ Far West,” that cradle of new socie- | 
ties, while despotism will recede, in greater distance, | 
| toward the old East. | 

It will be then for us, the sons of Europe, to make 
the world incline toward the one or the other. 

Brothers of America, millions of men in Europe 
vote in their hearts with you for Lincoln ! 

Our fathers gave their swords to your service ; we | 
have only wishes, and this grand occasion demands | 
nothing more of us ; we send them to you from across | 


the Atlantic. HENRI MARTIN. 
| 


a 


THE BREAD AND BUTTER QUESTION. | 





The following isan extract from a speech deliver- 
ed by Dr. P. S. Townsend, at Unionville, on Monday | 
| evening last :— } 


“ Let us, for a moment, examine the ‘ bread and | 
butter question,’ as involved in the Chicago Plat- | 
form. ‘he Copperheads affirm that our war debt is | 
already so large that the nation is, and will be, un- | 
able to pay it. Their platform proposes a conven- | 
tion to adjust and make a friendly compromise of our 
| difficulties. Remember the North makes the pro- 
posal. Suppose the convention meets; evidently 
| the first arrangement to be agreed upon would be 
to consolidate the United States and the Confeder- | 
| ate States indebtedness. If the nation is unable to | 
| liquidate our debt, how will it be able to pay both ?— 
for at once it would be more than doubled. The 
| rebels would insist upon the payment of at least | 
| 1000 millions for lost slaves, and 500 additional | 

millions for property destroyed. It is certain that, 
| if any peaceable arrangement is negotiated, the pay- | 


} 





\ 





ment of these vast sums of money must be agreed to. 
| If our taxes are burdensome at present, what | 
| would be their weight then ? } 
You complain of the high price of tea, coffee, su- 
gar, and all the imported articles. If such an ar- 
rangement were agreed to, they would be largely | 
increased: and it would hang an enormous mill- 
stone on the necks of the people, for this and suc- 
ceeding generations. 
| If the Copperheads should refuse such a compro- 
| mise, then they must agree to a separation, and the 
| permanent establishment of two Governments. How 
| will this affect our prosperity and finances, especially 
jour farmers, mechanics and laborers? It would 
| give them (the South) free trade with Europe, and 
|; open the Southern ports to the pauper labor of the 
| world. It would give them free trade with Africa, 
| and the unrestricted right to import men, for slaves, 
to compete wit! the labor of the North. The South 
cannot breed slaves as fast as they are required ; and 
| they dislike to pay twelve or fifteen hundred dollars 
| for a man when, with free trade in negroes, they 
| could import them for one hundred and fifty dollars 
‘each. I would inquire, can the farmers and the 
mechanics of the North compete with the genial cli- 
mate aod rich lands of the South, cultivated by 
slaves, costing only one hundred and fifty dolla’ 
each? The single State of Texas contains sufticient 
territory, divide it up, to make twenty States the 
size of this. Sir, if the South gain what they de- 
nominate their independence, the farmers and work- 
ingmen of the North are eternally enslaved by pov- 
erty, by taxes, and by the ruinously low prices for 
labor, and for the productions of labor. I repeat it, | 
the laborers of the North cannot compete with the 
African—with the unpaid labor of men who are 
clothed and fed only tokeepthem in such condition 
as to extort by the lash the largest amount of work. 
With these laborers imported from Africa, the plan- 
ters on the rich lands of the great southwest can 
raise and sell wheat at fifty cents per bushel, and 
make a profit. 

Our mechanics complain because the labor of a 
few hundred convicts in our State Prisons is con- 
tracted out, and their productions reduce the prices 
of certain manufactured articles. They bave -aue 
for such complaint. But put back four millio \< of 
workmen into the prison-house of slavery, and allow 
the importation of other millions from Africa, and 
our entire farming, manufacturing and mechanical, 
as well as our vast real estate interests, together with 
our great internal improvement interests, are involv- 
ed in certain ruin. Sir,a miserable peace or sepa- 
ration, * from which good Lord deliver us,” is swift 
destruction. But, preserve this our free govern- 
ment, the richest boon of Heaven—redeem the 
South and her vast rich territories—install freedom 
permanently on her rightful throne—make a vassal of | 
King Cotion—and we become at once the noblest, | 
most powerful, and prosperous nation on the globe— | 
the Glory of the World !—Plainfield Union. 
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THE SEEDS OF ANAROHY. 


If many Democratic orators and presses are not 
deliberately engaged in sowing the seeds of anarchy 
at the North, they must have a very defective sense 
of the meaning of words. Certainly nothing is bet- 
ter calculated to make the present political contest 
turn into violence and bloodshed than the exhorta- 
tions they have recently got into the habit of ad- 
dressing to their followers. Take, for instance, the 
following extract from a speech recently made by 
Senator Wall of New Jersey, at a meeting in Mon- 
mouth County in that State: 





‘*It may be that an overruling Providence will cir- 
cumvent his (President Lincoin’s} infamous plans; 
but remember that Providence only helps those who 
help themselves; and if, when the 9th day of No- 
vember dawns, this people shail find that they have 
been forcibly deprived of their rights; that the bal- 
lot-boxes have been only made to echo the will of the 
usurper; that military power has been used to crush 
out freedom of opinion—they do not rise in their might, 
and hurl him from the seat he has usurped, then they de- | 
serve to be slaves, and we will be the first people of | 
whom history makes any mention, who gave up their 
liberties without a struggle.” 


This amounts, in substance, to the rebel argument 
that to be defeated in an election is cause enough 
for revolution. It is always easy for the leaders of 
@ vanquished party to make their ignorant follow- 
ers, while smarting under the irritation of defeat, 
believe that they have been misused at the polls. 
And the very men who would resort to such dia- 
abolical means would be of the class that have in- 
stigated the voting frauds in the Army of the Po- 











their motto.—Boston Journal. 


loved country, 


that 


LETTER FROM MRS. OHILD. 


To the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard : 

The advertisement of a Fair for Widows and Or- 
phans of Colored Soldiers drew me to Boston a 
fortnight ago. I found a U.S. Flag suspended across 
Summer Street, bearing the inscription, “ Colored 
Soldiers’ Fair.” It was a sign of the times well cal- 
culated to excite a crowd of recollections and emo- 
tions in the mind and heart of an old Abolitionist. I 
pointed it out to friend Whittier, whom I chanced to 
meet. He paused before it a moment, in thoughtful 
silence, and said, * What a wonderful change! 
When I compare the state of things now with what 
it was twenty years ago, I can hardly believe that I 
am the same man.” 

The Fair was held in Mercantile Hall, and the 
colored ladies who presided over it had decorated it 
very tastefully with Stars and Stripes. They love 
the glorious old banner now. At the head of the 
hall was a full length portrait of Col. Shaw, painted 
by Bannister; and above it, in large embroidered 
letters, was the touching and appropriate motto, 
“ Our Martyr.” At the opposite end of the hall 
was a medallion likeness of Nhe Bates, the lately de- 


| ceased octo-millionaire, which I suppose belongs to 


the Mercantile Association that own the hall. I had 
often been curious to know how bis mind bad been 
affected by the momentous struggle going on in his 
native country, and I took the opportunity to inquire 
of one of hie relatives who was present. She re- 
plied, “ He fully understood the significance of the 
conflict, and his sympathies were entirely on the 
side of Freedom. His great social influence in Eng- 
land was constantly exerted in favor of the North. 
When he received the tragic news from Fort Wag- 
ner, he expressed toa relative of Col. Shaw’s his 
great admiration of the self-sacrifice and heroism of 
that noble young man. The person whom he ad- 
dressed, looking at the subject from a less elevated 
point of view, coldly replied, ‘1 never approved of 
his taking command of that regiment.’ * Let me tell 
you,’ rejoined Mr, Bates, ‘the name of that young 
hero will be bright in the memories of men long af- 
ter you and I are forgotten.’ ” 

At this Fair Lexchanged greetings with many 
whom I had long loved and honored for their cour- 
age and steadfastness in the Anti-Slavery cause. 
Among them was Senator Wilson, whom I found 
hopeful concerning the signs of the times. To the 


| many claims he has on the gratitude of the country, 


he has recently added another by the publication of 
his book entitled, “ History of the Anti-Slavery 
Measures.” The action of Congress on the subject 
of Slavery, from 1861 to '64, is here presented to the 
reader in a clear, concise, and interesting form. The 
pithiest and most eloquent portions of the successive 
debates are preserved, and tedious details are avoid- 
ed. Weare prone to complain that so little has been 
accomplished for Freedom under the present Admin- 
istration; but no candid person can read this book 
without acknowledging that immense progress has 
been nade. The volume is valuable as a convenient 
historical record, while it is honorable to our coun- 
wry and heart-cheering to the friends of universal 
iberty. 

These moral encounters in Congress are to me as 
exciting as battles, without any of the painful draw- 
backs attendant upon military achievements. Every 
inch of the ground has been obstinately contested by 
the upholders of slavery, and bravely and persever- 
ingly defended by the believers in freedom. The 
champions of liberty took every fortress they attack- 
ed, except one. Their victories were numerous and 
signal, and their only defeat was in their effort to 
amend the Constitution of the United States so as to 
exclude slavery from this Republic forever. 

It is amusing to see how pro-slavery writhed, and 
wriggled, and twisted under these scorching discus- 
sions. But its unhappy friends bad a perpetual safe- 
ty-valve for their vexed feelings, in prognostications 
concerning amalgamation. Every proposed measure 
of justice and humanity produced in their minds 
the image of “a greasy negro wench.” There 
seemed to be neither wit nor argument in the pre- 
sentation of this image, nor is it easy to perceive 
what cennection it had with the grave subjects un- 
der debate ; but its frequent reiteration by slave- 
holders is excusable, on the ground that men natur- 
ally speak often of what habitually occupies their 
thoughts, 

Mr Wilson’s record is a true and candid one; and 
being so,he could not possibly avoid showing how vigi- 
lant he himself was to guard the interests of freedom at 
every tarn. We owe him life-long gratitude for the 
able services he has rendered. For my part, I am 
content with my humble share of glory in being a 
member of the Commonwealth, which has Gov. An- 
drew for its head, and Sumner and Wilson for Sena- 
tors. This is common wealth, belonging to us all, 
and it is wealth enough to satisfy the proudest pa- 
triot. 

The aristocracies of Europe will strive in vain to 
overthrow or to undermine this republic, so long as 
the ranks of our working-men send forth such rep- 
resentativesas Abrabam Lincoln, Andy Johnson, and 
Henry Wilson. The speeches of Andy Johnson, por- 
traying the slaveholding aristocracy, are capital hard 
hits. They remind one of the caustic eloquence of 
Marius concerning the haughty aristocracy of Rome. 
* They despise my mean birth,” said he, “ and I de- 
spise their mean characters.” 

I rejoice that mechanics are found worthy to be 
nominated for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
May there never be any other order of nobility among 
us than nobility of character ! 

1 was very happy that day of the Fair; for I bad 
that morning beard the good news from Maryland, 
and it took ten years off from my age atonce. If I 
had acted out my impulses, I would have swong my 
bonnet, and given three hurrahs; but it is not prop- 
er for women to obey their impulses, you know. I 
hope some time or other to get to a world where 
spontaneity is not always improper. That must be 
the epee why they never grow old in the other 
world. 

To think of Maryland being a free State! “ My 
Maryland,” as Jeff. Davis coaxingly called her, at 
the beginning of the war! Oh, it is foo good! 
must needs hurrah bere all alone by myself. Ihave 
always noticed that Maryland had somewhat of su- 
periority above the other slave States. Her public 
men have been more manly and candid. God bless 


our redeemed sister! * 


Yours, full of hopefulness for the future of our be- 
L. M. CHILD. 


An emancipation movement in Cuba looks to 





the gradual abolition of slavery ; all persons born of 
servile a after the first of next January, to be- 
come free at the age of twenty-four, and to 

their labor after reaching 4 rar te 
rate of $102 per annum for four years. 


age of twenty, at the 





XB The fact is perhapt withouf a parailel, viz : 
ata recent meeting of the students of a com- 


tomac, and have been concerned in similar abuses . 
of the elective franchise elsewhere. A fair election undid oe ta gone mare ag Ayn ee 
is the last thing they want, and “rule or ruin” is! Lincoln, and one tor McClellan. y of the thous- 


and were, nevertheless, democrats. 
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